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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

"Order" — that is what makes Mr. Eliot's critical work 
so precious to us today; he has imposed an order on our 
chaos, our intellectual anarchy; he throws us a plank as 
we drown in a sea of platitudes and foaming stupidities. 
His' criticism is sane without being dull or imitative; orig- 
inal without eccentricities; profound without obscurity; cul- 
tured without affectation ; vigorous without being super- 
ficial. Richard Aldington 

AUSTRALIAN AND U. S. COPYRIGHTS 

A poet in Launceston, Tasmania, sends this letter: 

Dear Poetry: I am sure that the question of fair and equal 
treatment for Australian and American authors under the copyright 
laws is of interest to you. This is the situation at present: 
U. S. A. authors can secure imperial, including Australian, copy- 
right by newly publishing — exposing for sale — a copy or copies 
of the American edition of the work simultaneously in Britain 
and America. (Britain means any British Dominion, and simul- 
taneously means within fourteen days.) To obtain U. S. A. copy- 
right, however, British, including Australian, authors must set 
up, print and bind their work, or an edition of the same, in the 
United States, simultaneously with its first publication elsewhere. 

That is loaded on the American side with almost impossible 
conditions for an Australian poet. Perhaps Dennis, who exploits 
the Australian slanguage in verse, would find it worth while to 
set up an American edition, but no other Australian verse-writer 
would. If one should write a Spoon River Anthology before he 
knew it was worth while, the American copyright would be lost. 
If, say, two years were allowed in which to set up and publish 
an American edition, the Australian poet who found his book 
had an American sale would have a chance to protect his work. 

Unless the American conditions are modified, the Australian 
laws will be brought into line. That will hit very hard all poets; 
but best sellers like Harold Bell Wright will not be affected, and 
they will find it pays to print an edition in Australia. 

//. If. Stewart 
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